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Incorporated under the laws of Ohio. Founded in 1889. Wé#6ll open its 19th 
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Dour Teeth 


Do you give them proper attention? If not, Why 
not? Do you know that the health of the body depends 
largely upon the care of the teeth? 

Good health demands thorough digestion; thorough 
digestion demands thorough mastication, and thorough 
mastication demands sound and healthy teeth. They 
should therefore be kept in a healthy condition so as to 
properly perform the function for which nature designed 
them. ‘‘A Hint to the Wise is Sufficient.’’ 


DR. T. W. ROBINSON 


SURGEON DENTIST 


579 Jackson Avenue, near Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
20 YEAR’S PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
Hours: 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. Special apnvintment for evenings and 


. Sundays. Telephone, 462 W Bergen. 
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LYNCHING BEES REVIVING IN THE SOUTH 


WHE closing days of August 
and running over into Sep- 
tember of this year witnessed 
a plethora of lynchings in 
the South. Some forty odd 
or more Negroes were 
lynched, and in Texas one 
was burned at the stake in a public 


place in Greenville. In Kentucky four 
members of the True Reformers’ Lodge 
were hung because it was supposed that 
this lodge contributed money to defend 
a Negro who had killed a white man. 
There are many single murders every 
day of Negroes which are cold blooded 
and brutal, but from which the white 
man escapes by swearing that the act 
was done in self-defense. Thousands of 
Negroes have been killed in sections of 
the country in this way, and if any white 
man has been hung for any of these 
murders we have not heard of it. But 
on the other hand, when a Negro kills 





a white man it means sure death unless 
he escapes. The lynching and murder- 
ing seems to follow the: adage of the ' 
rain in that it “pours when it starts.” 
Just why it should break loose so sud- 
denly toward the end of July in various 
sections of the South, and continue 
throughout August, we can't say. Had 
it been on the eve of a Democratic vic- 
tory we might call it that. Perhaps now 
that the crops are “laid by” and the 
Negro is not so much of a necessity— 
that is the reason. As to those Negroes 
who are charged with criminal assaults 
on women we can’t believe all the 
charges true, but the Negro or white 
man who attacks an innocent woman has 
none of our sympathy. All we can ask 
for him is a trial in the courts so that — 
every vagabond of a. white man can’t 
get up a mob and kill any Negro he 
wants and then clear himself by charg- 


ing the victim with rape. 
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NEGROES IMITATING WHITE PEOPLE 
Generally speaking it is a good thing 
for Negroes to imitate white people pro- 
vided they imitate the white man’s vir- 
tues instead of his vices. That Negroes 
should let their propensity to imitate 
the whites run away with their good 
judgment and get them into business 
tangles is not a good idea. For instance, 
the Negro need not establish a Negro 
bank simply because his white neighbors 
have one. We need not establish a de- 
partment store simply because the 
“white folks” have one, but rather we 
should carefully study the situation and 
establish such enterprises as necessity 
seems to call for. , It is foolish to expect 
to run business entirely on sentiment. 
People spend their money to the best 
advantage for themselves, and while 
sentiment may keep the Negro depart- 
ment store going for awhile, yet it will 
soon go down if it cannot compete with 
other stores in the same locality. 

We are all proud to see Negro enter- 
prises built up—they reflect great credit 
on the race and help in a most potent 
way in solving the race problem. by giv- 
ing employment to the needy, and propa- 
gating a taste for business instead of 
picnics and festivals. But we must study 
the situation closely and act wisely in 
going into business as every failure adds 
many more to that already large list of 


“I told you so’s.” 
* * * 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
A bewildered traveler, meeting a 
countryman at a cross-roads in the 
woods, eagerly accosted him: ‘Where 


will this road take me?” was his anxious 
question. 


“Why,” said the farmer de- 
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liberately, “it will take you most any- 
where you want to go?” 

There seems to be a national awaken- 
ing to the fact that this ordinary concep- 
tion and belief in the public school train- 
ing of to-day is wrong. From the gov- 
ernments of our foremost States and 
notably Massachusetts, from the Na- 
tional Preachers’ Convention just clos- 
ing at Cleveland, Ohio, and from educa- 
tors all over this country comes the de- 
inand for industrial education in the pub- 
lic schools In the meantime, the puny 
critics of our own Dr. Booker -T. Wash- 
ington, if not the great pioneer in this. 
now country-wide movement, are hushed 
and forgotten in the fogginess of their 
educational ideas. As the end of Amer- 
ica’s public land, its self-supporting nat- 
ural resources, and its stream of foreign 
skilled labor: appears, in sight, America 
realizes that the education of its youth 
along practical and material lines must 
substitute for these losses. This alone, 
she realizes, can keep her in the fore- 
front of the great industrial nations of 
the world. 3 

The American Negro must be aware 
that an industrial skill at least equal to 
that of the white American will be 
necessary for him in order to compete 
successfully in the future; just as the 
American people know that their indus- 
trial skill must be equal to that of the 
Germans with their splendid and abun- 
dant trade schools, if they may hold their 
own against that skilled and mighty 


people of Europe. The Negro has not 
yet attained the control over nature, the 
earning power and the consequent wealth 
and position of the American white man. 











Yet the great educators of this country 
agree with the Dean of Simmons Col- 
lege, New England’s famous industrial 
institute for women, “that it is a mis- 
take to omit manual training from pub- 
lic school education. Manifold, then, is 
the need and proper quantity of indus- 
trial education for the American black 
race. 

Besides this need in common with 
other elements in the body politic for 
vocational or trade training, there is in 
it for the colored race throughout Amer- 
ica, special advantages and _ virtues. 
Chief of these is its value in keeping a 
“young race's, just like a young man’s, 
feet upon the earth.” So says the sage 
of Tuskegee. The idealism and the 
pessimism of philosophy and the epi- 
cureanism of “eat, drink and be merry 
to-day, for to-morrow you may die,” 
characterize and keep poor and depen- 
dent, in too large a degree, our gradu- 
ates from the best institutions especially 
and the race in general. These blight- 
ing ideas, industrial education in whole- 
some proportions is calculated to dissi- 
pate. | 

In the present-day national demand 
for this more practical education, lies 
the country’s compliment to Booker T. 
Washington. In adequate and abundant 
industrial education lies our greatest 
hope and salvation. 


* > *s 


ELECTION SPECULATIONS 
It will require 247 electoral votes to 
choose a President this year. The list of 
States which the Republicans claim cer- 
tain show 238 votes, or 9 short of an elec- 
tion. In these 238 votes are included all 
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the Eastern States, together with Califor- 


nia, Oregon, Washington, Illinois, Iowa, 


Kansas, Michigan, Wyoming and the two 
Dakotas. 

There are 147 votes conceded to Mr. 
Bryan, and all these are from Southern 
States except Nevada. So in addition to 
these States he will have to get 100 votes 
elsewhere before he can be elected. 

It happens that in the list of doubtful 
States there are only 84 votes, so if Mr. 
Bryan gets them all he will have to get 16 
votes from the States which are claimed 
as absolutely certain for Taft. 

So the situation, as gathered from 
these figures, which the best judges re- 
gard as fair, Judge Taft needs only 9, 
while there are not enough of the doubt- 
ful by 16, to elect Mr. Bryan. So these 
estimates are mightily awry if there is 
any chance for him. Of course, the old 
estimates will hardly do for this year, 
since there is much changing from one 
side to the other, but the chances are that 
these changes may not seriously disturb 
the totals. 


Now, when it is seen that Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
Idaho and Montana are put on the. doubt- 
ful list, and that Mr. Bryan must get all 
these and 16 more from the States set 
down as certain for Judge Taft, it looks 
as if his chances of an election are very 


slim. Indeed, unless party affiliation has 
gone to the bowwows he has no hope 
at all. . 
* * ® 
THE PEAR 


We are told that the pear came first— 
that it antedated the apple, the peach, the 
cherry and even the berries. The cave 
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dwellers used to eat it, and the charred 
fruit has been found in their subter- 
ranean homes. So the pear has: had a 
long time to get good, and it has’ suc- 
ceeded splendidly. It is the best fruit 
that grows. The best pear is ahead of 
the best apple, or the peach. 

There is nothing that holds the sweet 
tincture of life so luxuriantly as a pear 
that has reached the summit of its glory. 
Bite into one just at that gushing, golden 
stage, when the morning sunshine and 
the fragrance of all the flowers are just 
itching to get out, and see how soon you 
are translated above the ‘beggatly ele- 
ments of the world. > 

Nature comes to meet a-mortal at a 
particular moment. She doesn’t wait 
around for him. A few hours too soon 
or too late, she will not be there. This is 
particularly so with the pear. Nature 
is sweetest when she is coy. Yesterday, 
she says, she will be here and to-morrow 
she is gone. One will have to remember 
that when he is eating pears—he must 
not miss her. 

You take a fine Seckle pear or the nip- 
ple end of a Bartlett, just at the moment 
Nature scatters her full benediction upon 
them, and there is nothing beneath the 
moon that saturates the glands with such 
delight as,they. Of course you know it 
without our telling you. After this don’t 
refer to a delicious bit of feminity as a 
“peach,” but call her a “pear.” 


*> * * 


INDUSTRIAL DESOLATION 


Mr. Bryan flatters himself that his 
free-trade ideas have some recognition in 
the Republican demand for revision. He 
expresses a strong suspicion that the pro- 
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test against “standpattism” simply indi- 


. cates a leaning toward a revenue tariff. 


He is wrong about this and very unfair 
in putting it so. The change in conditions 
has made such high duties unnecessary, 
and not required. by the protective policy, 
so the proposition is to reduce them. The 
fact should be interpreted to the honor 
of the Republican party and not to its 
discredit, and Mr. Bryan is not candid 
when he refuses to do so. 

There is another matter in the pro- 


posed revision that shows the Republican 
party to be loyal to the protective idg 
When the Dingley law was formulated 
there were duties inserted higher’ than 
necessary, so that in a scheme of recipro- 
city then in vogue, this country might be 
liberal in concession without suffering 
seriously from her generous disposition. 
That reciprocity did not materialize, but 
the duties kept up, the heresy of $tand- 
pattism arising to keep them up, until 
now, the Republican party has demanded 
revision, and Judge Taft promises to see 
to it the first thing if he is elected Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Bryan’s attitude is squarely against 
Judge Taft’s ideas of revision. The 
former wants a revenue basis which ad- 
mits foreign competition with our home 
labor, while the latter desires revision that 
recognizes the protective idea. -One can 
never be sure about anything, but it does | 
seem to us that if Mr, Bryan’s: ideas of 
revision should prevail it will result in 
industrial desolation in this country. 
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The Sojourner Truth Club of 
Montgomery, Alabama 





Mrs. Josephine T. Washington is 
President of the Sojourner Truth Club, 
of Montgomery, Alabama; Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the local City Federa- 
tion, and Chairman of the Executive 
Board of the State Federation. 

The Sojourner Truth Club maintains a 
free reading room, established four years 
ago. The room is well lighted, well fur- 
nished and neatly kept. The club has ac- 
cumulated several hundred books, and 
within the past year has added a new 
feature to its work, lending books free to 
the public. This. club has established, 
also, an annual prize essay contest among 
the students of the State Normal School, 
located at Montgomery. The essays are 
written on race subjects, selected yearly 
by the club, and. the object is to encour- 
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age research into race history and 
achievement. The club does occasional 
benevolent work outside of its chosen 
line, and meets its obligations as a mem- 
ber of the City Federation and of the 
Alabama State Federation, as well as of 
the National Association. 





Despite the “Jim Crow” arrangements 
promised for the International Sunday 
School Association, held in Louisville, 
the convention was void of any exhibi- 
tion of race prejudice. Hundreds of , 
Negroes attended during the last days of 
the convention when it was learned that 
no “Jim Crow” tactics were being re- 
sorted to. 

On the occasion of Dr. Booker T. 
Washington’s address Negroes occupied 
seats in all parts of the house, and their 
conduct was Ar. The consensus of 
opinion after the convention was that the 
event proved instructive and elevating in 
many ways. | 








MRS. A. M. TAYLOR 
































HMusic and the Stage 


Edited By LESTER A. WALTON 








HE first week in September 
marked the opening of the 
theatrical season of 1908-9. 
During that week three 
large colored companies 
made their first appearance 
before the public since last 





spring. 

In Wilmington, Del., the first of the 
week Cole and Johnson gave theatre- 
goers the first impression of what their 
new show, “The Red Moon,” is like. It 
is a musical comedy in three acts, and is 
a unique production in many respects. 
The plot deals with a fight for a girl, 
who is the daughter of an Indian and a 
colored woman. While about three years 
old the Indian leaves wife and daughter 
and returns to his tribe where he is made 
- chief. | 

Fourteen years later the Indian returns 
the day the daughter is graduating from 
a Negro-Indian school, and she leaves 
with her father, amid much commotion. 

Cole and Johnson do most of the com- 
edy, representing themselves to be a law- 
yer and doctor, respectively. It is only 
a short time before the girl revolts at the 
Indian life she is compelled to lead and 
yearns for civilization. The doctor and 
lawyers follow the girl and return her to 





her mother. Abbie Mitchell plays the 
part of Minnehaha, the daughter. 

The show ranks high musically, for 
picturesque scenes and costumes. It 
should be very successful. 





On Saturday evening. of the same week 
the “Black Patti Troubadours” opened 
the season at Boonton, N. J., with a new 
show and much larger company than it 
has had for many seasons. The opening 
marked the thirteenth season of the 
“Black Patti Troubadours,” and Voelckel. 
and Nolan are seeking to make it the 
most notable one in many ways. Mme. 
Sissieretta Jones continues to retain her 
reputation of being the leading singer of 
her race.. This season the company is 
presenting a one-act musical comedy, en- 
titled “The Blackville Strollers:” 





On the same evening the “Black Patt 
Troubadours” opened, the “Smart Set” 
company gave its first performance of the 
season at Red Bank, N. J., in the “Black 
Politician,” with S. H. Dudley in the 
leading réle. After playing nearly two 
weeks in the East the company will go 
South on a tour of one-night stands for 
twelve weeks. The company is traveling 
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in a special car. It is the intention of 
the management to make the Southern 
trip a very successful one. 





Williams and Walker opened in their 
last season’s success, “Bandanna Land,” 
several weeks before any of the other 
colored companies. Their first perform- 
ance ‘was given at Atlantic City in 
August. Since then the well-known 
comedians have been meeting with great 
success everywhere. There are several 


new faces in the company and Williams 
and Walker, Aida Overton Walker and 
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others have new. songs, all of which are 
hits. Although “Bandanna Land” was a . 


‘very good show last season it is even: 
. much better this year, which is saying a 


great deal. 

The new season just begun should 
prove highly successful to all the colored 
companies. The public seems to be de- 
veloping a taste for colored shows more 
and more, and despite the fact that this 
is election year, all of the colored com- 
panies should have a neat sum on the 
profit side of the ledger at the end of the 
season. 





A Noted Caterer 





ILLIAM E. GROSS, New York 
City’s noted caterer, is president 
of the Gross Catering Company, that 
served the big banquet tendered to 
the visiting physicians, during the 


week of the National Medical Associa- 
tion Convention. 





Southern Justice 

In the South a white man and a Negro 
were recently accused of murdering a 
woman and her baby. They both were 
placed under arrest; were tried and ac- 
quitted by a white jury. When they 
were released the Negro was seized and 
lynched; the white man was not dis- 
turbed. There was not sufficient evi- 
dence to convict either, but the poor 
Negro was made the victim by the mob. 








T. W. ROBINSON, D.D.S. 




















The 


¥O invade Syria. He reas- 
oned that for Arabians to 
undertake that which had 
never been undertaken be- 
fore, the invasion of another 
country would so attract and 
enthuse this great army now 
investing Mecca, it would forget the 
booty one lone city could afford while 
contemplating the vastness of the booty 
a country such as Syria could promise. 
Hitherto he had undertaken his expe- 
ditions with secrecy, imparting his plans 
and intentions to none but his most con- 
fidential followers, and then only when 
he had decided every possible point him- 
self. The present conceived campaign, 
however, was so different from the brief 
predatory excursions of the Arabs, and 
its necessity, in order that foreign con- 
quests might induce the army to lose 
sight of the promise to loot Mecca, he 
Wondering what this sudden summons 
indicated, the various chiefs repaired to 
him. He laid before them his plans, im- 
pressing upon them the urgent need of 
immediate action. Among a few, there 
was not the usual readiness to flock to his 
standard on so perilous an undertaking. 
The time of year was unpropitious for 
such a distant and prolonged. expedition. 
It was the season of summer heat; the 
earth was parched, and the springs and 
brooks were dried up. The date harvest, 





Love That Could Not 


An Arabian Romance 
By RALPH W. TYLER 



















Sin 





RALPH W. TYLER 


too, was approaching, when men should 
be at home to gather the fruit, rather 
than be abroad on predatory enterprises. 

There were those, too, who dreaded to 
come in conflict with. disciplined_Roman 
soldiers. Some of his devoted followers, 
however manifested their zeal at this 
lukewarm moment. Omar, Al Abbas, 
and Abda Irahman gave large sums of 
money; Othman delivered ten thousand 
dinars to the prophet, and Abu Beker 
gave four thousand drachmas, all that he 
possessed. These devout examples had 
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a powerful effect, and before the council 
had adjourned every chief was enthus!- 
astic over the proposed expedition against 
Syria. : 

When it had been agreed that each 
tribe should contribute sufficient men and 
horses to make an army of ten thousand 
horsemen and twenty thousand foot sol- 
diers, the prophet suggested that in view 
of such a great undertaking that would 
draw largely on the wealth of all Arabia, 
though promising, in the end, untold 
riches, it would be wise that the promised 
sacking of Mecca, and the dividing of 
spoils be forgotten, and that Mecca’s 
wealth should be left intact, to be used 
by the prophet for this expedition, if re- 
quired. 

All agreed with him, save the Khaz- 
aradites, as not one of the many chiefs 
realized that this planned expedition was 
but a subterfuge to enable the prophet 
to break his promise, the promise that the 
army should share in the spoils of Mecca. 

“Return to thy camps,” said the prophet, 
“and assure thy warriors that we will 
shortly prepare to enter upon a conquest 
that will make the whole world but a 
tributary to Arabia; that in the end every 
Arab will be a ruler, while they on for- 
eign soil will be his subjects.” 

To all chiefs, save the Khazradites, this 
assurance was pleasing, and they well 
knew it would arouse the greatest enthu- 
ssiasm among the troops. 

“What time wilt thou set for this in- 
wasion of Syria,” asked Omar. 

“To-morrow,” replied the prophet, “we 
‘formally enter Mecca, and after religious 
writes, and the publicly granting to Ibn 
Adi, the valiant knight, of whatsoever he 


k be Mecca. 
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craves, each tribe will return to the place 
from whence it came, and after a short 
season of rest, to better prepare for this 
great conquest, I will promulgate the 
time, and place of assembling, which will 
Then will the flower of 
Arabia’s army proceed to Syria, and make 
Syria and Syrians our own.” 

When the various chiefs returned to 
their tribes, and informed the troops of 
the prophet’s plans, dwelling much on the 
wonderful wealth of Syria, there was 
much rejoicing. The news that Arabia, 
hitherto a country of warring tribes at 
war with each other, would now, as a 
united people, go forth beyond the con- 
fines of their own country and lay siege 
to and capture all other countries, filled 
the breast of every trooper with won- 
derful expectations. 

It was midnight before the prophet 
sought his couch. And then for an hour 
his mind was so occupied that he thought 
naught of sleep. 

In the camp of the Amir tribe there 
was another restless spirit. Ibn Adi knew 
that on the morrow he was to be granted 
his wish. His mind was so wrought up 
over having learned of the prophet’s 
breaking of his promise given the army, 
that he feared he would refuse his re- 
quest. 

Yet, how could he? Would not the 
whole army, which witnessed that bloody 
and unequal combat, rise up and rebel? — 

But, he was but an humble soldier in 
the ranks, and what doth the humble man 
in the ranks weigh, when matched against 
they who have authority, power, and 
wealth ? Uh 
These questions, and these answers 

















troubled him sorely, and not until dawn 
did he find repose in sleep. 


To one thing he had made up his mind, 
before sleep claimed him. If the prophet 
broke his promise, he would there, in the 
Caaba, before all assembled, denounce 
him, and defy the whole army, if needs 
be, to molest him. “With my sword and 
battle-ax,” he mused to himself, “I will 
cut a road through the assembled army, 
laying the dead on either side as easily 
as the sower sows his seed, and then I 
will fly, fly to the desert.” 


When he fell asleep he dreamed that 
the air was perfumed with a heaven-sent 
aroma, diffused from the body of the 
most beautiful woman God hath created. 
She beckoned him to her, and thither he 
went. 


“What wouldst thou most have, if thou 
hadst thy wish she said to him. To 
which he replied : 

“Thee!” | 

Her eyes sparkled like the purest dia- 
monds. They were so brilliant that he 
could not longer gaze into them, and 
turning his head, he said: 


“Woman, nay, angel, for woman is but 
an angel on earth; if I have erred in an- 
swering one so lovely as thou art, for- 
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give. 

“Thou canst not err,” she replied. “God 
created me that I endow with my love the 
bravest man in all Arabia. God sent me 
thither for thee alone.” 


In the midst of his dream he was awak- 
ened by a stream of light gleaming 
through his tent. The day on which 


whatever he craved was to be granted 
had dawned. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

This is the day the prophet and his 
army will formally enter Mecca. Whata 
day itis! A day of potentialities. A day 
chronicling Arabian unification. A day 
that was to decide forever whether the 
Islam religion would prevail in Arabia, 
and throughout the world, until the end 
of time, or whether this religion, spring- 
ing from God-like sentiments, but innoc- 
ulated with the virus of corrupt human- 
ity would be forever hemmed in by the 
Red Sea, the Euphrates, the Gulf of Per- 
sia and the Indian Ocean. 

Never was the statement that “God 
moves in a mysterious way His wonders 
to perform” more clearly illustrated than 
on this, the first day of the ninth month 
of the year 672. In every camp of that 
great army, actuated not by the prompt- 
ings of a heaven-descended faith, but by 
the human love of conquest, of booty, of 
crime-incrusted wealth, the heart of every 
warrior beat high with unrighteous ex- 
pectation; every mind was centered on 
earthly gain. 

Early in the morning each camp was 
astir and active, and by the time the sun 
was clear of the horizon, the army was 
ready for the long anticipated entry into 
Mecca. 

First assembling the chiefs of every 
tribe, of every clan represented in that 
vast army of Arabians, the prophet ad- 
dressed them, saying: ; 

“By the will of Allah, the great Archi- 
tect of creation, past, present and future, 
to-day we enter Mecca. Not as tribes, 
but as a nation born to rule the world. I, 
the prophet sent by God, the last and the 


greatest of all prophets, impose upon thee 














: 
: 
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this solemn injunction. Ye shall warn thy 
warriors, under thy command, that the 
rule of conduct shall be such as to bring 
the smile of satisfaction and commenda- 
tion from him who hath decreed _all that 
hath come to pass. They shall -molest 
none of-the inhabitants, but shall do rev- 
erence to the Allah, to this day; and to 
Allah’s, prophet..: 

“Return ye to thy various tribes, and 
say to. the warriors that have assembled 
here under the prophet’s. banner, this is 
the will of God revealed unto his prophet. 

‘Mecca shall be this day consecrated 
the seat of the faith which shall prevail 
throughout the world, and throughout 
time; shall prevail until 1910 years have 
disappeared with time, when will come 
the angel Gabriel, blowing the trumpet 
that shall sound into every grave beneath 
the earth and under the sea, calling forth 
the dead of all times to assemble for 
judgment on the day of resurrection. 


“Tt hath been revealed unto the prophet 
that he shall not long survive this day in 
body, but his spirit will continue to ani- 
mate Arabia; and his faith claim con- 
verts even beyond the seas, 


“Return ye to the camps, and prepare 
for the triumphal entry into Mecca, Mec- 
ca, the city ordained to become the chief 
city of earth. Blessings of Allah rest 
upon thee, upon thy tribes, upon Arabia, 
and upon the Islam faith.” 


The chiefs lost no time in returning to 
their camps, and in assembling their men 
for entry into Mecca. 


Slow, and impressive was the march 


to the east Gate of Mecca. Arriving 
here, the trumpets blared and the tim- 
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brels sounded. 

What a peon was the shout of that 
mighty army! 

How it carried, wafted on gentle 
winds, the news to Mecca that the Islam 
faith had triumphed! 

The prophet, borne on his dromedary, 
was at the head of the great procession, 
they proceeded to the Caaba, which they 


circled seven times, after which the. 


wives, followed by the various tribes, the 
Amirs, because of Ibn Adi’s victory, be- 
ing given the post of honor. Straight 
and. borne on litters, next came his 
prophet entered, accompanied by his 
wives, the various chiefs and captains, 
filling the temple. The prophet ascend- 
ed within the chancel. On his right side 
sat his wives, with their maids; on his 
left Abu Beker, Omar, Al Abbas, Amir, 
and others most devoted to him that had 
gone with him from Mecca when he had 
been exiled. 


After offering up prayers, and be- 
seeching Allah to look with favor upon 
the assembled, the prophet said: 


“Amir, I command thee to summon 
hither Ibn Adi that I may, here in this 
temple now dedicated to the new faith, 
fulfil the promise made unto him, that 
whatsoever he cravest, that shall be 
granted unto him.” | 


An ominous silence reigned, as Ibn 
Adi entered, and advanced to the altar. 
He came as he went into battle, with 
helmet on and vizor down, his left arm 
bearing his buckler, his right hand sup- 
porting his battle-ax, the blade of which 
was held downward. 


(To be continued) 










































3 NE of the most remarkable 
things in the history of the 
human race is the advance 
in civilization made in the 
last fifty years by the Af- 
rican aborigines, declares 


Sir Godfrey Y. Layden in The Fort- 
nightly Review (London). Sir Godfrey 
is an experienced Africander, at present 
a resident of Johannesburg, and has 
spent many years in the service of the 
British Government in Africa. He 
knows well the theme on which he 
speaks, and proves that if the Ethiopian 
cannot change his skin he can radically 
improve his manners and customs. When 
Africa was first opened to the white man, 
the Bushmen lived in caves. There were 
a few nomadic tribes, but the majority 
of the African people were “found to be 
-living closely packed together in a raw 
or savage state.” Polygamy, murder and 
robbery were considered normal condi- 
tions of life. Trade was unknown, there 
was no systematic cultivation of the 
ground, and what religion prevailed was 
cruel and oppressive. The establishment 
of magistrates and the work of mission- 
aries brought about the first steps to- 
ward civilization. The dawn of enlight- 
enment came to these naked barbarians 
through external agencies, principally 
“through the influence of magistrates 
and other officers, who by their charac- 
ters for justice and good faith won over 
the untutored savages as men with such 





Progress of the Black Man in South Africa 


attributes will always do.” But the 
Christian missionaries also did their part. 
“They taught their pupils to distinguish 
right and wrong.” They gave them edu- 
cation, trained them in mechanical arts, 
and made them realize the advantages of 
industry. Thus we read: 

“By attaching them to agricultural 
pursuits, which demanded frequent at- 
tention, their warlike instincts became 
moderated, with the result corresponding 
in the history of all nations, that succeed- 
ing generations lost not only the inclina- 
tions but the physique of their fore- 
fathers. They retained the condition of 
health, but, by disuse, lost much of the 
knowledge of the art-of war and with it 
the faculty of confidently taking the field 
with a shield presented to all comers. 

“Finally, the depletion of big game, 
and restrictions imposed by Government 
upon the killing of what remained, re- 
moved the chase from their list of dan- 
gerous pursuits, thus tranquillizing the 
course of their lives.” 

The things which are now bought and 
sold in country places in South Africa 
afford a good idea of how conditions are 
improved. This writer remarks: 

“Of the many illustrations which can 
be given of the progressive movement, 
few are more striking than a comparison 
of the contents of nowadays country 
stores with what they formerly were. 
The writer can recall the time when the 
stock-in-trade consisted almost entirely 
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of such things as Kaffir hoes, cotton 
blankets, beads, copper wire and matches. 
Any casual visitor to those stores in 
modern times would find a widely differ- 
ent assortment of wares, of which the 
following are samples: Carpenters’ tools, 
plows and other agricultural implements, 
cloth clothes of good make and shape, 
crockery, leather and fancy goods, furni- 
ture, linen fabrics, hats, bonnets, shoes 
and perfumery. The use of beads as an 
article of dress, and of wire as a cum- 
bersome ornament to clog the arms and 
legs, were abandoned largely as clothing 
became habitually worn, the girls win- 
ning admiration more for their general 
quality than for the variety of colored 
trinkets which formerly made them at- 
tractive looking.” 

He summarizes the results of Euro- 
pean influences in Africa in the following 
terms: 

“Within the space of comparatively 
few years, the natives of South Africa 
(have) advanced from a state of utter 
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barbarism to one in which they are 
clothed, fairly industrious, peaceful, and 
progressively inclined; in which educa- 
tion and Christianity have been felt by 
them, their condition of life vastly im- 
proved, and the path of evolution made 
accessible. 

“It was a great accomplishmert, for 
which we may look in vain through the 
pages of history to find a parallel in point 
of the time expended upon it, seeing that 
but a few years ago some of the tribes 
were almost at their worst. 

“That the natives themselves were in 
some degree willing agents for conver- 
sion cannot be doubted. But, to the gov- 
ernments, to the magistrates, and the 
European races, notwithstanding deep 
prejudice, must be awarded the credit, 
where credit is due, for a remarkable 
achievement, though, as before stated, a 
large share of the inspiration emanated 
from that fine missionary effort which 
enveloped the Subcontinent in a network 
of Christian labor.”—Literary Digest. 











HE recent designation of Dr. 
A. M. Curtis, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as a 
member of the attending 
staff of surgeons for the 

new $500,000 Freedmen’s Hospital, 

brings into renewed prominence a physi- 
cian and surgeon whose skill and earnest 
consecration to his profession are known 
not only in the nation’s capital, where 
competition is the keenest and where 
eminence is acquired only by demon- 
strated merit, but one whose fame has 
extended throughout the North, South, 

East and West, and whose extraordinary 

feats in surgery have attracted attention 

in medical circles even beyond the seas. 

The honor conferred by Secretary Gar- 

field is worthily bestowed, and Dr. Cur- 

tis’ cordial recall to this important as- 
signment in the finest hospital in the 
world under the control of Negroes, is 
indeed a flattering endorsement of his 
splendid labors there as Surgeon-in- 

Chief during the four years of its history 

following his appointment in 1808. 

As the public already knows, Dr. Cur- 
tis has been for quite a while an associate 
professor of surgery in the Medical 
School of Howard University and also 
a professor of clinical surgery in the 
post-graduate department of the same 
school and an attending surgeon. The 
continuance of Dr. Curtis’ deep interest 
in Freedmen’s Hospital is not strange in 
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view of the fact that the formative steps 
leading to the erection of the new and 
adequate structure were taken during his 
incumbency as surgeon-in-chief, and the 
glorious results that have come are due 
in a large measure to his wise recom- 
mendations and insistent urgency of the 
matter of a new building before the 
committees of the United States Con- 
gress. Therefore, it is not too much to 
claim that the massive structure now 
towering above its surroundings on 
Howard Hill, representing the most 
modern type of hospital architecture and 
up-to-date appointments, is, in efféct, a 
monument to the intelligent agitation, 
tireless energy and rare tactfulness of 
Dr. A. M. Curtis. : 

Dr. Curtis was the first house surgeon 
of Provident Hospital, Chicago, Ill., his 
advent dating with its establishment in 
1891. He was the first colored surgeon 
appointed on the Cook County Hospital 
staff, being given an assignment as such 
in 1896. His appointment as surgeon- 
in-chief at Freedmen’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1898, came as the legi- 
timate reward of industry, recognized 
competency as an executive and un- 
rivaled proficiency in all the branches of 
medical science. While at Freedmen’s 
Hospital he made a record, both in sur- 
gery and execttive ability, that had not 
been equalled before nor excelled since. 
During his tenure, among other daring 
and unusual triumphs, he performed 
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A. M. CURTIS, A.M., M.D. 


successfully the operation known as “the 
Ceesarian section,” twice upon the same 
person—a feat previously unknown to 
the annals of the profession. 

Since entering upon his wider field ot 
general practice, following his regime as 


the official head of Freedmen’s Hospital, 
Dr. Curtis has been very active and 
prominent in the surgical world. The 
nation is his sphere. He is consulting 
surgeon of Richmond Hospital, Rich- 
mond, Va., performing all of the major 














surgery for that thriving institution, and 
is called upon for the larger share of the 
work of a delicate character at the 
Provident- Hospital in Baltimore. He 
makes frequent visits South, being called 
to various points, to perform difficult 
operations. He ‘holds surgical - clittics 
every year at Meharry Medical College, 
Nashville, Tenn., and enjoys the distine- 
tion of freqtfently operating in the two 
leading white hospitals of Washington, 
Ge Ff: % 

The demand for his services at home 
and abroad is such as to place him in 
the front ranks as one of the busiest sur- 
geons at the nation’s capital, regardless 
of race, and in many instances, patients 
of influence and standing here and else- 
where decline to submit to an operation 
until the advice of Dr. Curtis can be had. 
By diligence and fidelity, the doctor has 
won for himself an enviable reputation 
among the hospital coterie of the various 
institutions in which he operates, and he 
has the name of being a most painstak- 
ing, skilful and conscientious surgeon. 
Not only is he keeping abreast of all that 
is best in the thought and action of the 
times, but is constantly introducing new 
methods in technique and advocating the 
most modern application: of surgical 
principles. He is a real worker, a stu- 
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dent as well as a master, thorough in 
utilizing the materials at hand and seek- 
ing ever to discover new ideas and how 
best to apply them for the well-being of 
humanity. He is now doing some orig- 
inal animal experimentation, and as a 
result of such investigation and research 
he expects to demonstrate to the Na- 
tional Medical Association, at its session 


in 1909, some new possibilities in the 
progress of surgery. 


The secret of Dr.. Curtis’ phenomenal 
success is not difficult to discover. Like 
Abou Ben Adhem, he loves his fellow 
man. Unostentatiously, yet most effec- 
tively, he has lent a helping hand to his 
brethren, in the profession and out of it, 
and has rendered positive service to his 
day and generation which the observant 
eye of the public has not been slow to 
note, nor has the voice of the press failed 
to extol early and often his plainly evi- 
dent virtues. He has planted good seed 
in fertile soil. He will continue to reap 
as he has sown. A young man still, the 
future holds for him unlimited possibili- 
ties that make for greatness of the en- 
during kind. 


“Tis not birth, nor wealth, nor state— 


But ‘get up and get’ that makes a man 
great!” 











The Colored Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association was organized in the 
fall of 1897 in the lecture room of the 
Madison Street Presbyterian Church. 
When the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation was first organized, the women 
were to all intents and purposes a part of 
it. While they had no voice in its man- 
agement, they attended its meetings and 
took an active interest in its work. When 
the association was formally taken into 
the fold of the Intemational Y. M. C. 
A., women were excluded from the meet- 
ings, and practically from all interests in 
the work. This of course caused some 
little dissatisfaction on the part of a 
number of the women who had been ac- 
tive in its affairs. The result of which 
many of the women who had been for- 
merly active in the Y. M. C. A., deter- 
mined to start an association of their 
own call it the Y. W. C. A. 


The white Y. W. C. A. took an active 
interest in the women, assisted them in 
the organization, set them apart, and 
aided them with their advice and finan- 
cial assistance. The first President of 
the C. Y. W. C. A. was Mrs. Sadie 
Charity, one of the prime movers in the 


separation. She presided over its deés- 


tinies for three years. At her death, 
Mrs. Murphy was elected president, and 
has held the office up to the present. 

The first meetings were held in an 


Mrs. M. E. Murphy, President of the Colored 
Y. W. C. A,, Baltimore, Md. 





‘they took rooms on the opposite side of 


its work in a systematic way and has 








MRS. M. E. MURPHY 


upper room on Biddle street ; afterwards 


the street. From there they moved to 
Druid Hill avenue and later to their 
present location. When the present quar- 
ters were rented the association took up 


prospered. 

















After renting the present building for 
a short time the association concluded to 
try to purchase it, as both the building 
and the location suited admirably the 
work of the association. Accordingly 
they approached the owner and were told 
that it would require at least $1,500 to 
gain possession, the price of the property 
being $4,500. There was less than $1,300 
in the treasury, but these women were 
not a bit discouraged. Within three 
months the money was raised and paid. 
The Board of Managers of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association (white), 
Mrs. J. P. Elliott, president, assisted 
greatly, and through them the balance of 
the purchase money was secured through 
the Provident Savings Bank. The entire 
amount of $4,500 was paid off in less 
than five years, and now the association 
is engaged in raising money to build an 
addition to the building, it being now too 
small for the work of the association. 

Several years ago, under the auspices 
of the association, a meeting of all the 
organizations of women engaged in 
Christian work was called, and out of 
this has grown the Federation of Women 
of Maryland, and the Fresh Air and 
Empty Stocking Circle, of which Miss 
Ida Cummings is president. Last Christ- 
mast the Circle filled over a thousand 
pair of empty stockings for the poor 
children of Baltimore, many of whom 
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would not have received any evidence of 
Christmas at all had it not been for the 
circle. 

There are several organizations con- 
nected with the Y. W. C. A., among 
which are the Willing Workers, the 
King’s Daughters, the Helping Hand 
Society, the Literary Society, the Sun- 
shine Makers, and the Home Circle, the 
latter composed of the inmates of the 
building, and of which the matron, Miss 
Margaret Lewis, is president. 

Much of the success of the Colored 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
can be attributed to the indefatigable ef- 
forts of Mrs. Murphy, who has worked 
faithfully in season and out of season 
for its success. She has given much of 
her time. to this work, and it stands to- 
day a monument to her unselfish devo- 
tion. 

She has a family of several sons and 
daughters, who with her husband, are 
devoted to her. It is safe to say that but 
few homes can boast of as many young 
people coming and going as this one. 
She is dearly fond of young people, and 
whenever she is at the association they 
crowd around her as if she was their 
mother. Many young women can date 
the day of their salvation from the time 
of introduction to her. To few is it given 
to do the work Mrs. Murphy has accom- 
plished for her family and her race. 
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Cries That Mount Upward 


BY PAULINE SMITH 
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First, e’en from the world’s first-born, 

Through the aching centuries, as a flood, 

Has swelled the gruesome cry of blood. 

“The voice of thy brother’s blood,” Je- 
hovah said, 

“Up from the ground, which there you 
shed,— 

Up to my throne it makes its crimson 
plea, 

And, innocent, must be avenged by me.” 

So Cain is outcast: no resting place to 
find upon the sod 

From whence his brother’s blood cries 
up to God. 

And Cains are multiplied as roll the 
steady wheels of time, 

A scarlet thread they leave in every land 
and clime; 

Thus still there upward mounts to God’s 
white throne 

The blooc of all His slain from righteous 
Abel down 

To that of the lowliest native in Congo 
Free State slain: 

A victim to man’s hate and his inordinate 
love of gain, 

And still the murderer from His face is 
driven,— 

A homeless wanderer, ne’er to find the 
gates afcheaven. 
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Next, the cry of cities whose fateful cup 
is full, 

As Sodom and Gomorrah. “Their cry 
is great,” 

Jehovah said, “And it hath so of late 

Shrieked with all the hideous, rampant 
roar of sin, 

That it hath quite disturbed by its un- 
hallow’d din 

‘The angelic choir.” Too near a city is 
to God 

When its mad revelries are like to make 
discord 

In heavenly anthems. They must re- 
moved be 

Beyond the gulf, which rolls a tideless 
sea 

*Twixt heaven and outer darkness. Thus 
on them did rain 

Fire and brimstone—on all the cities of 
the plain— 

Destroying, because their sin so cried 
aloud to heaven, 

That which grew upon the ground, a 
floweret even. 

And cities still, by heaven’s bright purg- 
ing sword, 

Follow them; when sin doth too much 
vex the sensitive ear of God. 


The slave’s cry. First heard from Israel 
in Egypt; 

When the chosen of the Lord groaned 
and sighed 

By reason of their bondage, and up- 
watd looked and cried, 

Their cry came up to God. Jehovah 
saw and heard; 

The affliction of His people His heart 
with pity stirred ; . 

He sent from above and led them by the 
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mighty path of the sea; 

His presence went before them till He 
had set them free. 

And Pharaoh’s hosts o’erwhelm’d and 
sunken ‘neath the wave 

Was God’s great annunciation to every 
trembling slave 

That he is heir to freedom. Thus 
throughout the years 

In freedom’s every crisis, the slave’s sad 
cry and tears 

Have not unheeded been. And when all 
heathen lands 

Hail the world’s Emancipator with glad 
and welcome hands, 

Then shall every galling fetter break and 
every chain be riven, 

By humanity’s sole Magna Charta from © 
the King of earth and heaven, 

By Jehovah’s one great word He speak- 
eth still to men: 

“One is your Master, even Christ, and 
ye are brethren all.” 


The cry of the hireling. “Behold the hire 
of laborers, 

Who your fruitful fields so faithfully 
have mown, 

The cry also of reapers who've brought 
the harvest home; 

The ears of the Lord of Sabaoth have 

heard their pleading cry, | 

And their just but unpaid wage ’gainst 

“you a charge doth lie. 

For “‘Woe to him!”*that prophet saith 
who wept his plaintive song, 

“Whose house by iniquity is builded, 
whose palaces by wrong; 

To him whom self alone his every 
thought engages, — 

Who useth his neighbor’s time with no 
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equivalent in wages. 

Woe! Woe! for the Lord of hosts will 
near to judgment come, 

And witness swift will bear ’gainst the 
offending one: 

’Gainst all who turn aside the stranger 
from his right, 

The widow and the father, aye, all who 
have no might.” 

For of the many promises, exceeding 
great and precious, 

That in the Word of God brings power 
to refresh us, 

This one climbs and towers up among 
the very best: 

That God a mighty refuge is for every 
soul oppressed. 

+f 

The cry of the righteous—a cry Jehoydh 
heareth, 

So saith the Psalmist. No far, far cry is 
this, 

A whisper from His own doth reach the 
realms of bliss 

Straightway. For God the Lord is to 
them very nigh, | 

And His lowly listeding:ear is open to 
their cry. “ 

In every land, ’neath frozen or ’neaths 
burning zone, 

Live those who ready access have unto 
the Father’s throne. 

And there, in that clear, impartial light 
of never ending day, 

Beauty, rank and wealth do all forego 
their sway; 

Before the cry of one alone—the pure in 
heart— : 

Who first hath redress there. And angels 
fly to take his part. 

Thus ever on this earth, in tests of fur- 
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nace or of flood, 
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There walks beside His own the mighty’ 


Son of God; 


Their trusting cry to heaven has brought 
swift answer down, 
And forth from sorest trials they ever 


scathless come. 


For all the forces of the universe sub- 


servient are 


To pure and lowly hearts uplift to God 


in prayer. 











MRS. ELIZABETH C. ALSTON. 


One of Ohio’s club women and an ac- 
tive pastor’s wife of the North Ohio 
Conference and a successful missionary 
worker, is among the first club women of 
her State to start in the club movement, 
both local and State. She served suc- 
cessfully the past two years as State or- 
ganizer and at the last convention in 


Cincinnati she was elected chaplain of 
that grand body. 





MRS. BELLE GRAVES. 


Mrs. Belle Graves has been engaged in 
club work for the last fifteen years, do- 
ing slum work in Chicago, juvenile court 
work in Des Moines, Iowa, and the work 
of Forestry in St. Paul, Minnesota. Was 





State organizer of the State of Iowa 
two years, and State president of same 
State for same length of time. At pres- 
ent holds the office of National Chair- 
man of Forestry. Her husband being 
an A. M. E. pastor has all to do with 
her having worked in these three Siates. 


























Does Lynching Thrive Under Democracy? 


By RALPH W. TYLER 


W URING the past two years— 
1906-7—one hundred and 
twenty-two Negroes were 
lynched—murdered in cold 
blood, and many of them 
in the most fiendishly, un- 
civilized manner. And that, too, without 
the least semblance of a trial. So unduly 
was the haste that marked the murder- 
ing of these unprotected black citizens 
that 61 per cent. of them had not so 
much as a hearing, 48 per cent. of them 
were just suspected—without even cir- 
cumstantial evidence—and 72 per cent. 
of them had they been given a fair trial, 
and the guilt, for which they were ac- 
cused, been established beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt, they would only have been 
' guilty of crimes the penalty of which is 
a jail or penitentiary sentence from six 
months to ten years. And horrible as 
it is, five of them had their innocence 
clearly established after the mob had 
performed its inhuman work. 

Of these 122 Negroes lynched in two 
years, one was just accused of being’ the 
father of a boy who ‘happened, uninten- 
tionally to jostle a white boy; one was 
just accused of expressing sympathy for 
a brother lynched; one just accused of 
the theft of $3; one just accused of the 
theft of a calf; one accused of carry- 
ing a pistol; one just accused of marry- 
ing (with her free consent) a white 
woman; one just accused of being the 








wife of an assailant; three just accused 
of insulting, by word, an able-bodied 
white man. The qualifying term “just 
accused” is used for the reason that not 
one of these had been regularly accused 
by an authorized officer of law or by a 
court of law. They were simply “ac- 
cused” by an irresponsible, in-defiance- | 
of-law, bloodthirsty mob. 

Rape is the one crime which boasted 
Southern chivalry, and protection of 
women holds as justifying lynch law— 
though the law of not a single State, 
passed in calm deliberation, and without 
the spur of violent passion, provides for 
lynching for even this most henious of 
crimes. And yet of all those Negroes— 
122—lynched during the past two) years, 
only 12 were even accused of this Crime, 
and only 31 were even so much as ac- 
cused of “attempted rape.” Thus it is 
seen that out of the 122 Negroes lynched 
there were 79 black victims of race 
hatred hurried to their Maker without 
hearing or trial, for alleged crimes other 
than that particular one some of the 
white South holds must be punished by 
death administered by a frenzied, half- 
civilized, and more than half brute mob 
of beings who boast of civilization and 
of living in civilized communities. 

It seems to be well established that 
race hatred and race discrimination 
breeds crime, and that, too, even among 
that class which upholds and practices it, 
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as well as among that class which is the 
victim. Witness these 122 lynchings in 
two years in boasted civilized Southland. 

But there is another side to this ques- 


tion that is at least interesting for study... 


Of all these 122 Negro lynchings not 
one was committed in States governed 
by Republican officials and Republican 
sentiment. Every one was committed in 
States where the Negro is denied those 
rights which the Constitution vouch- 
safes; every one was committed in 
States where Democratic control is ab- 
solute, from Governor down to the 
petty township official. 

Had the 122 Negroes lynched been ac- 
cused, tried fairly, and found guilty of 
the beastly crime of rape, it might have 
been possible, by smothering respect for 
law, to have almost justified the taking 
of the law into mob hands, if the punish- 
ment prescribed was not such as to fit 
the crime. But only 12 were accused of 
this crime, and but 31 were even so much 
as accused of an attempt. There were 
79 bits of humanity with black skin who 
were but accused of crimes the penalty 
for which varies from a judicial repri- 
mand to a prison sentence, or a sure law- 
prescribed death. 


In considering these lynchings of 
Negroes by States, Mississippi leads the 
horrible roll with 25, and Mississippi, 
the home of Vardaman, rolled up a ma- 
jority of 50,189 for the Democratic can- 
didate for President, and is represented 
in Congress by a solidly Democratic 
delegation. 

Alabama is second with a total of 18 


Negroes lynched in two years, and Ala- 
bama is proud of the fact that she gave 
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the Democratic candidate for President 
57,385 majority, and points with pride 
to her Congressional representation, be- 
cause it is not marred by a single Re- 
publican to dwarf Heflin by contrast. 

Louisiana comes a close third with 17 
Negroes lynched, and Louisiana gave 
the Democratic candidate for President 
42,542 majority, and has a solidly Demo- 
cratic representation in Congress. 

Georgia, Democratic by 94,125 at the 
last election, gives to the historian a rec- 
ord of 15 lynchings of Negroes to chron- 
icle, and Georgia boasts of not a single 
Republican in Congress, and of a Demo- 
cratic majority that makes Republican 
hopes fruitless. 

Texas follows fifth with g Negroes 
lynched, and Texas is so loyally Demo- 
cratic that she gave that party 201,773 
majority at the last election, and pre- 
serves an unbroken line of Democrats in 
Congress. 

Arkansas looms up with 7 Negro 
lynchings, and, as a companion to these 
7, she records 61,784 majority for the 
Democrats at her last election, and 
boasts of nine Representatives and two 
Senators in Congress, including Jeff 
Davis, all of whom are Democrats. 


South Carolina, the home of Tillman, 
follows with 6, and the Palmetto State 
gave 50,000 majority even for Parker, 
four years ago, and has a solid Demo- 
cratic representation in Congress. 


Oklahoma and Indian Territories, now 
the State of Oklahoma, had 5, and Ok- 
lahoma signaled her admission into the 
Union, as a State, by electing a Demo- 
cratic Governor and Legislature, and by 
passing Jim-Crow laws to restrict and 














circumscribe a law-abiding, industrious, 
progressive black yeomanry. 

Florida sent 6’ Negroes to an untimely 
death by the lynch route, and the Penin- 
sular State gave 18,722 majority for the 
Democratic candidate for President, and 
takes pride in the fact that she has eight 
Congressional districts (and two Sena- 
tors) represented by that many Demo- 
crats. 

Kentucky, under Democratic Governor 
Beckham, had 4 Negro lynchings. And 
- Kentucky maintains Democratic suprem- 
acy in Congress, and has uniformally 
voted for a Democrat for President. 

Maryland, under Democratic rule, and 
with her agitation to restrict the Negro’s 
right of suffrage, lynched 3 Negroes. 

North Carolina had 5, and in North 
Carolina Republican representation in 
State, county or Congress has been but 
an iridescent dream. 

Missouri, under a Democratic Gover- 
nor, exploited for his enforcement of 
law, lynched 3. 

Tennessee, a State that has consis- 
tently cast her electorial vote for any and 
every candidate the Democrats named, 
remained in sympathy with her sister 
Southern States by lynching 3 Negroes, 
in defiance of law. 
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The question that naturally arises, in 
the mind of every Negro, is—if all the 
Negroes lynched, and without -hearing or 
trial, and many for but petty crimes, and 
some for no crime at all, were lynched 
in States that deny the Negro th- right 
of suffrage, and the privileges native- 
horn American citzens are entitled to, 
and in States only that are Democratic, 
if the candidate of the Democratic party 
is elected, how soon will it be when the 
same spirit of Democracy, as represented 
by Bryan’s Southern allies, influences the 
rest of the country into restricting Negro 
suffrage, and lynching of Negroes, with- 
out hearing or trial, at the proportionate 
rate of 122 every two years? 

One hundred and twenty-two Negroes 
lynched in rock-ribbed, steadfastly Dem- 
ocratic States! What an appalling num- 
ber of brutal, unjustifiable murders! 

And the mob did not stop at lynching 
men alone, but mere boys, and women, 
too, whose skin was black, were crushed 
bleeding, lifeless by this bloody, heathen- 
ish and accursed juggernaut that Race 
Discrimination incites, and Democracy 
preserves as a tribute of fealty to that 
party’s belief in the nullification of the 


Negroes’ rights. 
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NE of the moving figures of 
the National Medical Asso- 
ciation in the recent con- 
vention in this city was the 
genial and active Dr. 
George C. Hall, of Chicago. 
One of the _ sentiment- 

making Negroes of this country is the 

same eminent surgeon of the West. 

Addressing himself to Negro disease, 
educated and in earnest he has gone 
throughout the Middle States of this 
country doing good. Able and influen- 
tial through his achieved prominence, he 
is working with splendid results in the 
uplift of his people in his home city. But 
no phase of this devoted doctor’s life so 
commands attention and admiration as 
does his establishment of infirmaries and 
his holding of clinics in the South. For 
here he attacks the Negro’s most de- 
structive enemy—disease with its exces- 
sive death rate. 


Like many another Northern-born and 
bred colored boy—for Dr: Hall was born 
in Ypsilanti, Mich., in 1864, and edu- 
cated in Chicago grammar schools—he 
had an inborn dislike for the South: Fin- 
ishing third to Councilman Harry Cum- 
mings and Dr. W. H. Carr, of Baltimore, 
in the class of 1886, at Lincoln Univer- 
sity, he immediately entered the Bennett 
Medical School of Chicago. From the 
latter well-known institution he finished 
first in his class in 1888, although he was 
compelled to work his way through and 





A Prominent Colored Surgeon 


could attend school only a half day up to 
within three weeks of graduation. 

These facts of his birth and hard 
struggle for an education may explain 
Dr. Hall’s early resolve never to go 
South. He now thought himself entitled 
to make no further sacrifices and to build 
up a successful practice in the freer civil 
life of the North. He felt, in short, that 
the South neither wanted or needed this 
“new fandangled Negro.” But fate has 
proven otherwise. 

His reputation for fine surgery at the 
Provident Hospital of Chicago had 
spread among the Negro doctors of 
the Southland when, in 1902, at the in- 
vitation of the Nashville Medical Asso- 
ciation, he ventured as far South. He 
held a clinic there, the like of which the 
doctors in attendance had rarely seen. 

There he was invited by Drs. Steers, 
of Decatur, Ala.; C. A. Terrell, of Mem- 
phis, and Robert Burt, of Clarksville, 
Tenn.; to operate in their respective 
cities. The following spring, accepting — 
the former’s invitation, Dr. Hall went to 
Decatur, Ala., to operate there in a pri- 
vate residence. 

On his arrival there Dr. Steers told 
him of having received an anonymous 
letter with the significant statement that 
“when you need surgical assistance you 
had better use local talent and not send 
North for Northern ‘niggers.’” Heed- 
less to this warning, Dr. Hall asked Dr. 
Steers to invite leading local white physi- 
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cians to witness the operation, which was 
for a pelvic fibroid tumor. Among those 
present was Dr. Murray, secretary of 
Decatur examining board and surgeon of 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. At 
a pressing invitation the surgeon visited 
the latter’s office, and during the course 
of a very cordial conversation asked him, 
“How many cases of that character have 
you in this locality?” He replied, ‘““We 
don’t do that kind of surgery here; we 
simply do rough surgery.” So com- 
pletely were the white doctors and Negro 
Southern papers disarmed of. their prej- 
udice and such was the need that was 
thus revealed that Dr. Hall saw imme- 
diately and grasped his opportunity. He 
would have Dr. Steers open.an infirmary, 
the nearest one northward being at 
Nashville, Tenn., 120 miles, and the 
nearest one southward being at Birming- 
ham, Ala., 80 miles distant. 


Dr. Steers immediately opened up in a 
building next to his office, The Cottage 
Home, an infirmary with seven cases, 
four of them “major” or vital cases. 
Every patient had an uninterrupted re- 
covery. From that time till 1907 Dr. 
Hall would visit and operate twice a year 
with the assistance of the ambitious un- 
derstudy, Dr. Steers. At each visit the 
white physicians were present. To-day 
these white physicians are bringing all 
of their cases to this infirmary, and Dr. 
Steers is doing his own work with their 
assistance. The report of Dr. Hall’s 
success in these difficult cases at a white 


Alabama medical society meeting, accord- 
ing to Dr. Kinney, of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, came near breaking up the meeting. 
Since that time Dr. Hall has been just 


such an instrument in starting infirmar- 
ies for Dr. Robert Burt at Clarksville, 
Tenn.; Dr. C. A. Terrell, of Memphis, 
and the Hospital and Surgical Clinic 
operated by Drs. U. G. Mason and A. M. 
Brown in Birmingham, Ala. 

Since that time he has held clinics in 
numerous cities of the South. Thus the 
foundation for Negro _ infirmaries 
throughout the South he has firmly 
erected. 


In conversation with Dr. Hall he 
stated his mission in language highly 
characteristic of the man. ‘My object is 
to encourage young Negroes along sur- 
gical lines wherever there is opportunity 
for successful operation of an infirmary. 
Wherever there are three or four Negro 
doctors I want to make them co-oper- 
ate.” The end of his efforts already so 
successful is easy to see. 


But in Chicago Dr. Hall is no less suc- 
cessful than in the South. Aside from 
the far-famed Dr. Daniel Williams, he 
is the only Negro surgeon on the Provi- 
dent Hospital staff. Much of his work 
here is without compensation. He is 
also a trustee of that well-known col- 
ored institution. In addition to this 
thorough training and wide experience, 
Dr. Hall was the assistant to Dr. T. J. 
Watkins, the leading white gynacologist 
of Chicago, for six years. He there- 
fore justly holds his place among the 
eminent Negro doctors of the United 
States. 

Yet another race service for which he 
is justly noted is his work at Frederick 
Douglass Center of Chicago, of which 
Celia Parker Woole is president. 

This is the splendid institution which 

















is doing so much to bring about a better 
understanding and better relations be- 
tween the races. One incident in that 
connection will serve to illustrate the 
doctor’s service. In February, 1907, the 
dastardly “Walton murder” of the kin- 
dergarten teacher in the residential Hyde 
Park district occurred. Fifteen hundred 
and more Negro servants and workmen 
are residents and employed there. In 
the height of their seething rage, the 
local improvement association was re- 
ported to have issued an order requesting 
residents to employ Negroes no more. 
The district inspector of police also 
warned against their future employment. 


Mrs. Wooley, through the tremendous 
influence of the Center with its scores of 
judges, merchants and leading white 
citizens, arranged for a meeting in the 
very church at whose pastor’s house the 
teacher lived. A packed audience of 
stolid-faced and angry citizens awaited 
the arrival of the speaker, Dr. Hall. 
Despite the hostile temper of the audi- 
ence and despite the wild ranting of a 
Southern volunteer speaker; in an com- 
mon-sense address, as diplomatic as it 
was convincing, Dr. Hall proved himself 
the master of the situation; he made 
reason reign. The audience went away 
satisfied to hold the colored offender and 
not his race responsible. The newspa- 
pers denied their published reports and 
the district inspector rescinded his order. 
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The Negroes continued in their employ- 
ment. The criminal was executed. 


Such in brief has been the career and 
service of Dr. Hall. The son of a Bap- 
tist minister, neither was he ever any- 
thing but a poor boy. In 1894 he mar- 
ried Miss Theo. Brewer, of Council 
Bluffs, lowa, a graduate of the Council 
Bluffs Seminary for Women, a local 
beauty. Mrs. Hall has been an earnest 
and inspiring helpmate in his society and 
charity. Mrs. Hall gave a private 
charity ball for the Douglass Center in 
1904, the like of which Chicagoans de- 
clare has never been surpassed by Afro- 
Americans. Over six hundred dollars 
were netted the Center. By just such 
means this lady has helped to reduce the 
original debt of $5,500 to $300 at the 
present time. 

Building perhaps better than he knows, 
Dr. Hall, through his establishment of 


-infirmaries in the South, has blazed the 


way for a healthier and happier Negro. 
As a surgeon he has set a standard and 
an inspiring example for his younger 
fellows coming after. Through his serv- 
ice in bringing the races to a better 
understanding, he has done a work which 
must and should be copied wherever 
black people and white people in any 
number dwell together. 

Still in the prime of vigorous man- 
hood, Dr. George C. Hall, of Chicago, is 
rendering an ever increasing, signal serv- 
ice to his race and country. 
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a URING the week of August 
24 there met in New York 
City an intelligent body of 
colored women and organ- 
ized the Colored Graduated 
Nurses, which is to be na- 
tional in scope. From 
every part of the United States came a 
representative, and the organization was 
formed amid considerable enthusiasm. ~ 

These colored nurses met and organ- 
ized with a view to working together to 
secure recognition from the members of 
the medical profession and through as- 
sociation help each other in their life’s 
work. 

That they accomplished much during 
their New York session is well known 
to the public. During the same week 
the National Medical Association was 
holding its convention in New York, and 
the members visited the sessions of the 
graduated nurses and pledged them their 
support. 

It was the first time the public had an 
opportunity to learn something of this 
intéresting profession which has taken 
up fully one thousand colored women 
throughout the country. The conven- 
tion lasted three days. 

On Tuesday morning, August 25, the 
convention convened at St. Mark’s M. E. 
Church West 53d street, and continued 
until Thursday afternoon, two sessions 
being held daily. The address of wel- 
come was made by Miss Adah B. Sam- 


The Colored Graduate Nurses 


uels, who is the assistant superintendent 
of the Training Department at Lincoln 
Hospital. The response was made by 
Miss Martha M. Franklin, of New 
Haven, Conn., who was the prime mover 
in having the convention called. The 
features of the first day’s session were 
by Drs. George C. Hall, of Chicago; R. 
F. Boyd, of Nashville, Tenn., and E. P. 
Roberts, of New York. Papers were 
also read by visiting nurses on subjects 
of peculiar interest to their profession 
and were of a helpful nature. 

The Colored Graduated Nurses, which 
is now a regular organized body, has for 
its object the advancement of the pro- 
fession of trained nurses, and the promo- 
tion and encouragement of a closer affil- 
iation between them. They met in New 
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MYNTHA C. HAWKINS 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


York this year by the invitation of the 
Lincoln Hospital Alumnae Association 
and next year will meet in Boston. 

‘The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Miss Martha M. Franklin, 
New Haven, Conn.; vice-president, Miss 
Viola-V. Symons, Mt. Vernon, O.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Miss Edith M. Carter, 
New York City; recording secretary, 
Miss Mary F. Clark, Richmond, Va.; 
corresponding secretary, Miss L. Viola 
Ford, Charleston, S. C.; treasurer, Miss 
Adah B. Samuels, New York City. 

Although the attendance of trained 
nurses did not exceed fifty, yet the pro- 
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moters were not discouraged for what 
was lacking in numbers was made up in 
interest, and there was every indication 
that next year the attendance will be 
much larger. The importance of the 
work of the nurse is second only to that 
of the physician and the fact that many 
times a life depends upon the skill of the 
nurse gives the profession a dignity and 
standing which cannot be overestimated. 
Part of the program included a demon- 
stration at Lincoln Hospital on Wednes- 
day, at which time the colored nurses 
and doctors worked together for the first 
time in the history of any New York 
hospital. 


It developed during the meeting that 
the colored nurse has already made a 
place for herself in the profession and 
several of them have been abroad and 
studied, among them is Miss Mittie 
White, of Augusta, Ga., who read an ex- 
cellent paper on “District Nursing in 
London, Eng.” Mrs. Effie Watkins and 
Mrs. Williams did much to make the 
meeting in New York a success, both 
ladies are members of the Lincoln Hos- 
pital Alumnae. 


It was the general expression of the 
nurses that a closer union should exist 
between the two associations and that in 
the selection of nurses by Negro physi- 
cians, all other things being equal, pref- 


erence should be given members of the 


race. 
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The National Medical Aesocieliein of Colored 


Physicians, Surgeons and Pharmacists 


UCH importance is always at- 
tached to every meeting of 
the National Medical Asso- 
ciation of Colored Physi- 
cians and Pharmacists, but 
the tenth annual session, 

; held in New York City dur- 
ing the latter part of August, has been 
unanimously voted the most successful 
of them all. 

When it is said that the meeting was 
the most successful it is not meant solely 
from a standpoint of attendance. The 
session held recently was productive of 
good results in many ways. 

One of the most important incidents 
attending the New York meeting was the 
understanding reached by the doctors 
and the graduated nurses to co-operate 
in the future. The nurses effected a 
National body the same week the doctors 
were in session. Heretofore the colored 
nurses have made the charge that they 
have not received the support from the 
colored doctors that they should; that in 
the majority of instances the colored doc- 
tors have seen fit to call in white nurses 
to attend their patients. 


M 






If such has been the case the nurses 
are sure to receive recognition from now 
on, as the doctors have promised to co- 
operate with them and do all in their 
power to give them a standing and also 
work throughout the United States. 


In point of attendance the interest 
manifested and the variety and brilliance 
of social functions the convention was 
said to also excel any previous meeting 
held in the thirteen years of the associa- 
tion’s existence. 

P. Augustus Johnson, M. D., of New 
York, was elected president by the asso- 
ciation. 

The distinguished gathering of men of 
science and medicine from all parts of 
the country and even from foreign climes, 
and the recognition they received from 
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the civic authorities and the press, 
stamped the organization with a high 
character and predicted for it a brilliant 
future. The merit of the papers read 
and the profound knowledge displayed in 
the discussions convinced the public that 
it was no ordinary body of men that had 
assembled and the prestige of. profes- 
sional colored men rose accordingly. 


The association has been especially for- 
tunate in its presidents. They have been 
almost without exception men who by 
their training and skill in the practice of 
medicine and surgery have lent dignity 
to the position and brought honor to the 
organization. 


Dr. P. Augustus Johnson, who is the 
tenth elected president of the National 
Medical Association was born in Eaton- 
town, N. J., and got his early schooling 
in New York City from the Long Island 


Hospital College in 1882. For a number. 


of years he was assistant to Dr. E. J. 
Messemer in the outdoor department of 
Mt. Liani Hospital, and was later elected 
chief surgeon of the MacDonough Me- 
morial Hospital. He was for three years 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Medical Association and 
was one of the drafters of the constitu- 
tion of that body. Dr. Johnson has 
practiced in New York City for twenty- 
five years, in which time he has won the 
confidence and friendship of the people, 
white and colored. He is one of the most 


popular physicians in the city and his . 


election was extremely popular. 

Dr. Thaddeus A. Walker, A. M., of 
Baten Rouge, La., has given the follow- 
ing interesting biographical sketch of the 
preceeding presidents: 


The first president of the National 
Medical Association was R. F. Boyd, 
A. M., M. D., of Nashville, Tenn. At 
Atlanta, Ga., at a time when the Negro 
was being shown up to the best advan- 
tage in the sciences, literature and arts, 
through exhibits in the Negro’s building 
at the great Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition, the idea was suggested 
by Commissioner I. G. Penn that the 
time was opportune for Negro medicos 
to organize. Dr. Boyd, always*"ggres- 
sive and alert, put the suggestion into 
operation by calling a meeting of the 
physicians present, and forthwith perfect- 
ing an organization to be national in its 
scope. Dr. Boyd was the unanimous 
choice for the presidency, and because of 
presidential priority has been termed the 
father of the National Association. Dr. 
Boyd is professor of gynaecology and 
abdominal surgery at Meharry Medical 
College, founder and surgeon-in-chief of 
the Mercy Hospital at Nashville, Tenn., 
and a man of learning, wealth and high 
professional and social standing among 
his conferees and people. 

The man to occupy the executive chair 


and guide the affairs of the National As- 


ciation during the second year of its ex- 
istence was Henry T. Noel, M. D., 
DD. L., of Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Noel is 
a Tennesseean by birth, a graduate of 
Meharry Medical College and has been 
for years the most proficient demonstra- 
tor of anatomy at his Alma Mater. Cour- 
teous, learned, large-hearted, unassuming 
and courageous, these qualities made him 
a most acceptable presiding officer. _ 


Otho D. Porter, A. M., M. D., was the 
third man to succeed to the presidency of © 
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DR. A. WILBERFORCE WILLIAMS 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


the association. He, too, is a graduate 
of Meharry Medical College, and has 
practiced his profession for many years, 
with signal success, at Bowling Green, 
Ky. He is learned and of fine address, 
and as a presiding officer proved himself 
to be an ideal man. 

The task of further developing the as- 
sociation and placing it in its proper light 


before the Negro physicians of our coun- 
try was committed for the fourth time to 
Ferdinand H. Stewart, A. M., M. D., of 
Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Stewart is a Ten— 
nesseean by birth, a classical graduate 
from the far-famed Fisk University, and 
an honor graduate in medicine from the 
Harvard Medical School. He is profes- 
sor of pathology and clinical diagnosis at 
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Meharry Medical College. Dr. Stewart 
is resourceful, polished and able along 
medical and surgical lines, is almost an 
authority on matters pathological, and is 
one of the most effective and polished im- 
promptu speakers connected with ou 
National Association. He ably presided 
over the destinies of our association fo1 
two years. 


C. V. Roman, Ph.D., M. D., succeeded 
to the presidency after Dr. Stewart had 
been gracefully, though reluctantly re. 
tired. Dr. Roman practiced for a goodly 
number of years at Dallas Texas. He is 
a graduate of Meharry Medical College 
and of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, Eng., in opthalmology, otology 
and laryngology. Dr. Roman is now pro. 
fessor in these branches at his Alma 
Mater. Profoundly and broadly learned 
he has become a man of mark among 
men, irrespective of nationality. He 
made an acceptable presiding officer. 


John E. Hunter, M. D., of Lexington 
Ky., was the next man who, after much 
persuasion, consented to allow the “toga” 
of the presidency to rest quietly upon his 
shoulders. Dr. Hunter is of the F. F. V. 
having been born on Virginia soil. A 
classical graduate of Oberlin College and 
a medical graduate of the Western Re 
serve University, Cleveland, O., he 
brought to the executive chair culture 
dignity of bearing, earnestness of pur. 
pose and executive ability of a high order 
which qualifications did much toward 
having our association take on new vigot 
and occupy its present prominent place 
among the medical organizations of our 
country. Dr. Hunter has skilfully anc 


successfully performed many major and 
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minor surgical operations at the Good 
Samaritan and St. Joseph Hospitals of 
Lexington, and has made such a favor- 
able impression in his particular line that 
he now occupies a most conspicuous place 
among the prominent surgeons in “Old 
Kentuck.” 

When the next session of our associa- 
tion met at Richmond, in the “Old Do- 
State,” Virginia, R. E. Jones, 
M. D., of Richmond, became the next 
Dr. Jones is a man of broad 
learning and varied experience, a gradi- 
ate of the medical department of Howard 


minion 


president. 





OR. R. A, TAYLOR 


He has been a most success- 
ful medical and surgical practician, and 
has given evidence of being the posses- 
sor of much business tact and foresight 
by becoming a man of much financial, 
material, mental and moral worth. Asa 
presiding officer he gave evidence of 
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having a thorough knowledge of parlia- 
mentary usages, was firm as to his con- 
victions, positive in his decision and pos- 
sessed sufficient presence to command 
the respect of all the members during the 
most stormy periods of our sessions. 

N. F. Mossell, A. M., M. D., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., after a most spirited and 


exciting contest, succeeded to the presi- 


GABEL 


dency during the closing scenes of a 
most memorable session held at Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Mossell is a Canadian by birth. 
He received his literary training at the 
widely-known Lincoln University and 
graduated cum laude at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College. He has crossed the waters 


and has made a special study of general 
surgery. He is an abdominal surgeon 
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of note, a man of broad learning and 
was a leading spirit in the founding of 
the Douglass Memorial Hospital of 
Philadelphia, and is its chief surgeon 
and advisor. 

In August, 1907, at the most success- 
ful of any of the sessions held by our 
National Association, held in the city of 
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studies at Yale Medical School, graduat- 
ing in June, 1900. He was an interne at 
the Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., from June, 1900, to September, 
1900. Dr. Wright came to Baltimore 
unknown and poor, not having enough 
money to pay for board and lodging, and 
has made himself known and felt as a 





DR. WILLIAM H. SUTHERLAND 


Baltimore, Md., Dr. William Houston 
Wright, of Baltimore, was elected presi- 
dent. Dr. Wright is a young man, vig- 
orous mentally and physically, and was 
born in West Virginia just thirty-two 
years ago. Dr. Wright’s literary.train- 
ing was given him at the Bridgeport, O., 
High School. He pursued his medical 


physician and scholar, and has had mod- 


erate success financially and materially. 
He is a member of the Yale Alumni As- 
sociation, of the Maryland Medical, Den- 
tal and Pharmaceutical Association, and 
was for two years State vice-president 
of the National Medical Associatiq {or 
Maryland. 
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DR. WILLIS E. STERRS 


The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Boston, Mass. President 
Johnson is planning a most active year 
of work, and under his administration 
the officers will be kept busy, and when 
the convention convenes in Boston he 


hopes to report local organizations in 
every State having Negro physicians. 
Helpful literature will be distributed and 
physicians and surgeons will be kept ad- 


vised of operations and clinics. 























Motherhood 


By MRS. A. GRAVES 


What position in life is more exalted 
and ennobling than that of motherhood? 
What greater, grander work would one 
wish than race-making and race-build- 
ing? What position, surely not that of 
king or queen, is more painstaking or 
exacting ? 

Guiding the wavering, tottering foot- 
steps on through infancy, then youth up 
to manhood and strength requires the 
hand of calm thought to lead the tiny 
And 


guilty must be the one who, after the 


one on to beautiful, happy living. 


first few vears have past, when the little 
one can walk alone and confident, leaves 
the child’s future to chance, deserting 


him so that he must find his way alone 
by taking the strong hand of experience 
away, because he is ~-strong and walks 
well. 

3ut the stronger he grows and the 
more confident he becomes the more 
guidance he needs as the infant passes 
into youth and later into manhood. The 
guidance should remain strong and firm 
until he has past the rough, ugly places 
that so often beset the path of life. 

It is a crime, indeed, to neglect this 
great duty even for a moment, for in 
that moment a false step may be taken 
that years of suffering cannot efface. 
Most of this great responsibility rests 


upon the mother. First, she must guide 
her tottering babe until he can run alone, 
and then onward and onward until, the 
firm foothold of manhood is reached and 
he knows whither it is best to go. 

All youth should be carefully guided. 
Of the female we may say a little more 
so than the male, for in an instant, a 
thoughtless moment and all the beauty 
and happiness of youth is gone—a life 
we may Say oblitered in an instant. 

Great care and wisdom is required of 
the true mother in order to guide these 
beautiful, budding blossoms into full 
bloom, casting their fragrance all about 
them. 

Life is beautiful and full when it is 
lived at its best, and the budding blos- 
soms oi youth should be guarded care- 
fully from the blighting frost of evil. 
Every moment should be guided and 
guarded until the firm foothold of man- 
hood or womanhood is reached, for the 
mistake of a moment may cost a life- 
time of suffering. 


Say what we will, “lost innocence re- 
turns no more,” we are not what we 
before transgression. And yet 
when a youth goes down to the grave of 
despair we are always inclined to feel 
that the parents were in some way, at 
least, partly to blame. 
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The National Association of Colored 


Women’s Clubs 


B@RGANIZATION among 
American colored women is 
of recent years and has been 
the most effective medium 
for the expression of their 





has taken a hold of this 
potential factor in the amelioration of 
human conditions, and is bringing to the 
beneficent service of the race the very 
best in mind and heart in American col- 
ored womanhood. She has served well 
as auxiliaries to organizations directed 
and controlled by men; yet as such they 
have uot had ample opportunities for the 
fullest development of their possibilities. 
Their work has been largely with the 
church, and notwithstanding the great 
work they have wrought, they have not 
achieved in that field all that is possible 
of their powers’ and energies because 
their work has been, more or less, under 
supervision, and supervision is limitation 
and restriction. One is more initiative 
and aggressive in any undertaking as 
she is conscious of entire responsibility 
of the work being hers in inception and 
in every detail of its management. 
__ The call to the uplift of the race was 
woman’s opportunity for a potential con- 
centration of her fullest development of 
mind and heart and of independence in 
thought and action. They began the 
work of organization, and worked along 


capability and utility. She~ 





MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


local lines toward a racial unity of action 
until they have grown into the “National 
Association of Women’s Clubs.” How 
well they have measured up to their op- 
portunities and have proven their ability 
to organize and to develop and manage 
a publie movement of considerable pro- 
portions could be seen at their sixth bi- 
ennial convention, recently held in the 
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Borough of Brooklyn, New York City. 
In the spirit of the forerunner of the 
great Christian Teacher, the local com- 
mittee, preceeded in preparation and ar- 
rangements, the coming of the conven- 
tion. Their complete self-negation and 
one desire to magnify the convention and 
its cause were evident in all their efforts. 


race. And Miss Irena L. Moorman, gen- 
eral business manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Mercantile and Realty Company in 
Brooklyn, and- a -thorough business 
woman, and who rendered effective serv- 
ice in the large meeting recently held at 
Carnegie Hall in the interest of the col- 
ored Y. W. C. A., in her excellent ren- 





MISS I. L, MOORMAN 


Their reception to the delegates was a 
most fitting preface to the program of 
the convention. The paper on “Organ-. 


ized Womanhood,” by Mrs. M. C. Law- | 
‘ton, was generally conceded to be a gem. 


that shone undimmed amidst the many 
practical and able papers which followed, 
dealing with woman’s opportunity and 
ability in her service in the uplift of the 


dition of several vocal selections, made a 
most pleasant impression, which was 


‘never lost to the memory of the delegates 


during the sitting of the association. 
After a most brilliant presentation of the 
association to the citizens of Greater 
New York by these noble women, who 
were led by Mrs. Alice W. Wiley, they 
passed out of sight, but not out of serv- 
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ice; for they entertained the convention 
throughout its sessions. 

The convention in its personality was 
the embodiment of the education, culture, 
refinement and most useful and forceful 
characters of the women of the race, 
prominent among whom were Mrs. Lucy 


> 





MRS. W. A. 


Thurman, who presided over the delib- 
erations of the convention; Mrs. Booker 
T. Washington, Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, Miss Elizabeth C. Carter, the 
newly elected president of the associa- 
tion; Mrs. Josephine Turpin Washington, 
Mrs. Silvania Williams, Mrs. A. D. 
Cary, Mrs. Francis R. Keyser, Mrs. R. 
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C. Ransom, Mrs, Fannie Barrier Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Libbie C. Anthony, Dr. V. 
Morton Jones, Mrs. Ida Joyce Jackson, 
Miss Josie Holmes and a number of 
others. The very best society and high- 
est accomplishments were represented in 
the convention, and without foolish pride 


HUNTON 


and conceit, and they gave a superb finish 
in manners, deportment and dignity to it. 

The subjects of the many papers 
which were read were such in variety 
that every phase and part of the great 
work of uplifting the race was in their 
review; that the discussion of them 
showed that the association had‘a clear 
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MRS. FRANCES E. PRESTON 


knowledge of and a strong grasp on the 
real conditions to be changed, and that 
the reports of the different organizations 
showed that they had the remedy and 
were making vigorous application with 
splendid results. Among the subjects by 
which the entire area of their:work was 
thoughtfully presented was a symposium, 
“Our Working Girls”; “The Race Prob- 
lem, symposium, “Juvenile Court Work” ; 
“What Can We Do to Lower the Rate 
of Mortality?” “Ghild Labor,” “Benefits 
of Co-operation,” “A New Factor in 


Motherhood,” “Our Responsibility in the 
World’s Work.” 

The work of the convention was con- 
ducted by an ideal business method ; the 
discussions forwarded and arrested and 
the general proceedings manipulated with 
great parliamentary skill. The greatest 


elasticity was given to their rules and 
regulations which encouraged a free and 


full discussion of all subjects which came 
before them, and ability—wherever it ap- 
peared, was recognized and encouraged 
without a noticeable jealous or envious 
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thrust. 
There is no body of men or women 
more complete in the parts of their or- 





MRS. A. M. COOPER 


ganization for the betterment of man- 
kind than the National Association of 
Women’s Clubs. They stand out fully 
equipped for the most possible effective 








MRS. REVERDY C. RANSOM 





MRS. £, P. ROBERTS 


service in their departments of social 
science, literature, young women’s work, 
domestic science, evangelistic art, hu- 
mane, mothers’ clubs, parliamentary 
law, rescue work, music, kindergarten, 


business, professional, juvenile court, 
forestry, suffrage, church club and re- 
ligious work. They carry hope and give 
inspiration in their wake and lift up and 
ameliorate in their work, Like the moon, 
which lifts the great waters, giving tides 
and currents to the oceans, and making 
the seas in their ceaseless motion a bless- 
ing to mankind, so is the organized 
womanhood of the race in the National 
Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
giving healthy currents and tides to hu- 
man life in every community and lifting 
the great body of the race. 














Current Happenings 


By THE COMPILER 


HE annual convention of 
Amalgamated Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers met at 
Pittsburg June 26. Among 
other things it was agreed 
that Negro workers should 

be admitted on the same terms as whites. 








Judge Freer, of the Police Court of 
Forth Smith, Ark., asserts that a Negro 
has no right to hit a white man. The de- 
cision, however, has not caused the 
Negroes of Arkansas a bit of concern, as 
several whites have been hit since. 





While inspecting the North Carolina 
School for Deaf Mutes, Mr. A. Retter, 
in charge of the School for Negro Deaf 
Mutes and Blind, at Hampton, Va., came 
across Roger O’Kelley, a Negro deaf 
mute, who is a graduate of the North 
Carolina institution and a senior in the 
law class of Shaw University. He will 
soon graduate. 





It was decided at the German-Ameri- 
can Educational Association Convention, 
held in Milwaukee, that Negroes having 
proper credentials will be admitted to 
study in German seminaries in this 
country. | 

Under the head of unfinished business, 
before the German-American Educa- 
tional Association Convention, a Mrs. 
- Neebs, teacher in one of the Cincinnati 


schools, told of an unusually bright col- 
ored pupil in the school in which she 
teaches. Mrs. Neebs said the pupil was 
especially apt in study of the German 
language and that it was the pupil’s de- 
sire to continue her studies in German 
when she graduated that she might teach 
members of her race. 

Director Max Griebsch, of the Mil- 
waukee German-English Academy, was 
asked if the colored girl would be ad- 
mitted if application were made. He lost 
no time in making a reply in the affirma- 
tive. 





Rev. C. F. Choolz, an African priest 
now representing King Menelik at the 
court of Emperor William of Germany, 
says that Moses was a Negro and not a 
Jew at all. It is claimed that Moses was 
the child of Pharoah’s daughter and was 
hidden in the bullrushes and found by 
her to hide something. It is thought that 
Moses’ father may have been a Jewish 
slave. 





Three Negro priests celebrated Mass 
at St. Peter Claver’s Colored Catholic 
Church in Baltimore recently. It was 
the first time in the history of the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States that the 
officiating priests at a Mass have all been 
Negroes. This is because there are only 
three Negro priests in the church in this 
country, They are Rev. John Henry 
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Dorsey, of St. John’s College, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., who was the celebrant; Rev. 
Randolph Uncles, of Epiphany College, 


Walbrook, deacon, and Rev. John Plan- 


tigne, of the Apostolic Mission House, 
of Washington, sub-deacon. 





H. O. Tanner, of Philadelphia, the 
painter of Biblical scenes, has just fin- 
ished the large picture which he is to 
send to the Salon des Artiste Frangais, 
and which measures no less than five 
meters wide. It represents the parable 
of the Bible, “The wise and the foolish 
virgins,” and its composition, while very 
simple in its arrangement and execution, 
does honor to the artist. This parable 
means that men should be ready to meet 
the judgment of God and that those who 
have been imprudent enough not to pre- 
pare for it will be excluded from heaven. 
According to the old custom the bride- 
groom went to the bride’s house when 
the evening came, to bring her to his 
own home, where the wedding feast 
awaited them. Young men and women 
went to meet them with torches. 

“Then,” says the Gospel, “shall the 
kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins, which took their lamps and went 
forth to meet the bridegroom. And five 
of them were wise and five were foolish. 
They that were foolish took their lamps 


and took no oil with them. But the wise 
took oil in their vessels with their lamps. 
While the bridegroom tarried they all 
slumbered and slept.” 

Mr. Tanner has placed his subject in 
an atrium, the ground of which is paved 
like a chessboard, with white and green 
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tiles. Between the roof and the beams 
that support it, and which are hung with 
a brownish red drapery and wreaths of 
laurel leaves, there.is a glimpse of the 
sky, of a deep violet blue, shining with 
stars. The picture depicts the moment 
when the virgins are called by the guar- 
dians who watch the entrance of the hall 
and the virgins are represented in sev- 
eral groups, some in white tunics, others 
in mauve or blue. The general harmony 
of this painting is most delicate in color 
and light, and the movement of the fig- 
ures is true to life; the whole work is 
carried out in a scale of mauve, blue and 
gold. <A large picture by Mr. Tanner, 
“The Resurrection of Lazarus,” is al- 
ready to be seen at the Luxembourg.” 





The Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Negro Women Clubs was organized No- 
vember 10, 1903, in the city of Pitts- 
burg by Mrs. Elizabeth Linzy Davis, 
then National Organizer. The subject 
of this sketch, Mrs. Rebecca Aldridge, 
was elected its first President and has 
served five years under her leadership. 
The Federation has done splendid work. 
They have purchased a small farm of 
five acres, with a house, and established 
a home for destitute children., Its very 
efficient State Organizer, Mrs. Genna 
Harris, has done much to make the Fed- 


eration a success in Pennsylvania. It 


has been represented at all the National 
gatherings. 
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If You Feel the Strain, 


and most men and women in these days of feverish 
’ activity do, get 


The Efficient Life 


BY LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 


A new kind of practical, common-sense book written 
by a physician of high standing, which tells how to man- 
age one’s self so as to get the best results from body and 
mind. $1.30 postpaid. | 
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Colored Skin Made Lighter 


For hundreds of years science has been experimenting to 
find something to make dark skin lighter colored. At last 


‘COMPLEXION WONDER’”’ 


has been discovered. Every time it is applied,it brings a lighter natural 
color toanydark skin. It improvesa colored countenance like magic 


Fifty Cents 


Another preparation indispénsible for colored people (white people also) is 


“ODOR WONDER” 


This toilet preparation prevents prespiration odor and 
envelopes personality with emaculate daintiness 


“ODOR WONDER” 


will make anyone physically acceptable in society or business circles. 
Our men customers secure better positions in banks, clubs, business 
houses. Our women customers advance faster in life, $1.00. 


THE CHEMICAL WONDER CO. 


has another discovery which delights colored people. It is 


‘** WONDER UNCURL”’ 


It uncurls the kinks of the hair and makes it pliable so as to put up better. This 


‘““WONDER UNCURL” ; 


and a spendid hair tonic and a magnetic metal comb are included in 
one box for $1.00. We will send all our three specialities for $2.00 
and guarantee they will do more to advance colored people socially and 
commercially than showy garments or gew gaw jewelry. Booklet free. 
Delivery free. Applications for agency considered. 


M. B. BERGER & Co. 


2 Rector Street New York 
Selling Agent for Chemical Wonder Co. 


For sale by Hegenan & Co.; 155th St. ard Amsterdem Ave., T. D. McCreery, 47 Weet 185th 
St., Kinsm ap, 125th St., aud 8th Ave., Pau! Westp) al, 8(6 W. 36th St., Abrahsm & Straus, Brooklyn 
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FaulkKner’s News Agency 
A RELIABLE PLACE 


Dealing in all the deading Race Papers, 
Standard Periodicals and the hest Books by lead- 
ing authors. A large stock of Music of all kinds, 


Call and view the Race Art Department. 


You can order by mail any of the above 
articles, as our system is reliable. 


You will also find Notions, Stationery, Cigars 
and Tobacco. 
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Hundreds of Them Have Paid Up 
Stock, on Which They Are Draw- 
ing 7 Per Cent. Dividends Annually 


WHY NOT BECOME ONE? 
Let Your [Money Work For You! 


HOME OFFICE 








HE success of the work in the different States proves that we are giving the people what they want. We 
own over $150,000 worth of real estate. Have a large Groceny Store in Plainfield, N. J.; a large Department 
Store in Baltimore, Md.; and will open, during the latter part of the Summer 1907, in the City of New 
, Yerk, the largest Department Store in the world operated by Negroes. Have a large Insurance Department 
which has written over $4,000,000 worth of Insurance. We operate a bank that is doing a successful business. 
Have erected buildings from $500 up to $17,000. Over $800,000 worth of our stock isin the hands of our people. 
These are figures worth consideriug, as they show what a power for good the Company is. 
We give employment to hundreds of our stockholders, as mechanics, clerks, bookkeepers, agents, managers, 
tellers, cashiers, messengers, stenographers and architects. 
Our Capital Stock is $1,000,000, Bond Issue $50,000, 


Stock is now selling at $25.00 per share. Par value, $25.00. Formerly sold at $5.00 per share. Bonds are selling 
for $10.00 each. 


Order Now While Stock Can Be Bought at $25.00 
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Erchitectural Drawing 
and Electrical Engineering 


HE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE is now offering extended 
courses in both theory and practice to young men 
anxious to secure advanced instruction in Architectural Draw- 
ing and Electrical Engineering. Persons desiring to take ad- 
vanced or elementary courses in either of the subjects will find 
the opportunity to obtain instruction at Tuskegee Institute, 
such as few institutions in the country offer. There is a grow- 
ing demand for young men who fit themselves, by completing 
the Architectural Drawing Course, to make plans for houses, 
and who can do the work required in Electrical Engineering. 
Every effort is being made to make these courses more helpful 

than ever before. _ 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 











MY SPECIALTY. IS THE MANAGEMENT OF COLORED 
TENEMENT PROPERTY 


PHILIP A. PAYTON, JR. 
Real Estate and Tnsurance 


AGENT BROKER APPRAISER 
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67 West 134th Street 


Telephone | a8 Harlem 
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Dr. ROBERTS’ 


WHITE ROSE 


Tooth Powder 


One of the best known 
preparations for Whitening 
and Cleaning the Teeth. 


CHAS. H. ROBERTS, 0.D.8., 
242 West 63rd Street NEW YORK 


Let Your Money Work For You 


t 3 percent, and 4 per cent. 
from he A en th ng when +" are paying 6 
per cent. and 7 per cent. on Guaranteed 
vestments? Begin Now. Investments may 
be made on the Insjallment Plan, We have 
the best proposition on the market 


Write for particulars, address 


MAXWELL 


Corner 46th Street and Eighth Avenue 


THE NEW YORK AGE 
The Leading Afro-American Newspaper 


$1.50 THE YEAR 


THE COLORE D AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
AND THE AGE, $2.00 


Aduress THE MAGAZINE 
7&8 CHATHAM SQ., NEW YORK 





New York 








“Telephone, 5574 Beekmam Ninth Floor. Rooms 905-47 
WILFORD #H. SMITH 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
AND PROCTOR IN ADMIRALTY 
150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


Da age Saite a Specialty 





The BMndependent 








Ww. 0. P. SHERMAN, D.D., EDITOR 


Devoted to the Religious, Educational, Moral, 
Industrial, Economical, and Sociological 
Welfare of the Race 


$1.00 Per Year 
Box 229 


WATERMAN 


Hatter, Clothier 
and Outfitter 


34th and Reynolds Ste. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 











15 Frederick Street 


PORT OF ISPAIN, TRINIDAD, B. W. f. 





Phone 2721-L Main 


JOHN B. MOSELEY 


REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


Brooklyn, Flatbush and Long Island 
property a specialty. Easy payments 


164 Montague St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















BOYS AND GIRLS 





WANTED TO SELL 


THE GOLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


IN EVERY COMMUNITY. 


WRITE FOR TERMS 


FRED. R. MOORE, Publisher 


7 and 8 Chatham Square 


NEW YORE CITY 
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"In amewering advertisements. please mention this Magazine 
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It is ab investment in a growing enterprise, 
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